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A Plea for Long Views 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


I 

URING the first few weeks of the war the adult education 

movement had enough to do making sure whether it was, or 
was not, still alive. Next came a phase of pardonable self-congratulation 
on the discovery that the answer to that question had turned out to 
be an emphatic affirmative. Only since Christmas has there been time 
for serious stock-taking; and in particular for any attempt to assess 
the new problems which the war has raised, or the new perspective 
in which it has set problems with which we were already familiar. 

In this paper I propose to discuss some of these problems, with 
special reference to certain social studies—especially the study of 
international affairs. 

From this particular angle the chief significance of the war (and 
to a less extent of the near-war period by which it was preceded) lies 
in the enormously enhanced probability that immediate public events 
will radically affect the lives of ordinary people. It is, of course, to this 
that is due the repidly growing popularity of classes in international 
relations. During periods of comparative political stability (even the 
stability of misery) interest does not runso readily into these channels, 
simply because most people have, and know that they have, little 
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to hope or to fear from immediate political change. Fundamental 
change is improbable, and, anyhow, not immediate; and, apart from 
fundamental change, one’s personal hopes and fears are bounded by 
such things as a shilling or so more or less on unemployment pay 
or sick benefit. International affairs, in particular, can, from the strictly 
personal angle, be safely neglected. 

Further, the methods by which small changes in economic and social 
conditions can be brought about in peace-time are not difficult to 
understand. In political democracies, these methods may even be 
described as moderately rational! Political parties, and other organiza- 
tions designed to promote specific reforms, are the obvious instru- 
ments through which minor advances can be achieved. You demon- 
strate and you agitate, until the powers that be take notice of you and 
something is done. If you want to alter the old age pension law, you 
do not, generally speaking, need any very elaborate course of study 
to enable you to grasp the relevant facts—except in so far as these facts 
need to be interpreted as part of a comprehensive economic and social 
structure, or as the expression of a comprehensive social philosophy. 

This last exception is important, because it enables us to make 
a rough classification of the different lines of interest in political 
problems during periods of comparative stability. We may distinguish 
(1) people who can afford to ignore politics because politics can be 
relied upon, for the most part, to ignore them also; (2) people who 
take an active part in day-to-day politics, through their political 
parties; and (3) people who are interested in fundamentals, who 
think in terms of philosophies and systems, and who range far beyond 
the immediate issues of practical politics. The last two classes are 
not, of course, mutually exclusive. The same individual may be at the 
Party meeting on Tuesday, and the W.E.A. class on Wednesday. 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that, generally speaking, 
political education is quite sterile if it fails to penetrate from (2) 
into (3). Interest in fundamentals may, of course, be developed out of 
interest in day-to-day events; and (2) may, therefore, be a very proper 
point of departure. But a point of departure is not the same thing as 
a point of arrival We have, I think, to recognize a broad distinction 
here between the job of the politician or man of affairs, and the job 
of the student. This distinction is additional to, though it is closely 
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connected with, the obvious difference that the politician is obliged 
to get things done, while the student works under no such pressure. 
It is a distinction which holds in the field in which both politician 
and student are (we hope!) thinkers. I: has to do with the span of their 
thought, using that word to cover both the actual time-scale upon 
which they work, and the range of possibilities which they can take 
into account. The student is a long-term, long-range, the politician 
a short-term, short-range, thinker. The social and educational possi- 
bilities of the new contemporary interest in international affairs will 
be pitifully impoverished, if the student allows himself to be confined 
within the politician’s span. 


II 

Let us see what this means in more concrete terms. A class in inter- 
national relations wishes, for obvious reasons, to make the present 
war the standing-point of its studies. The first questions that every- 
body asks are: What caused the war and what is it all about? Now 
these questions can be answered on several levels. They can be 
answered in terms of White papers and Yellow books. They can be 
answered in terms of the history of all the belligerents at least since 
1870. They can be answered in terms of psychological tendencies 
towards aggression. They can be answered in terms of the history 
and functions of such social institutions as war, or the nation-state. 

But all these answers are not equally appropriate in all circumstances, 
though all contain different fractions of the truth. The man of 
affairs is compelled to work within the framework of existing insti- 
tutions and existing situations, and cannot, therefore, make use 
of other than what may be called the top layer of answers. Leaping 
first from crisis to crisis, and now from battle to battle, the politician 
is quite unable to analyse any but the proximate causes of this dis- 
turbing sequence. In history he cannot look back beyond the Yellow 
Book and the White Paper, or forward beyond speculations on the 
strength of the Siegfried or Mannerheim lines, or the chances of this 
belligerent outbidding that in the great Buy-the-Balkans competition. 
In sociology, he cannot consider the biological aspects of modern 
warfare, or its effectiveness as an instrument of achieving the purposes 
for which it is employed, or the possibilities of its improvement, 
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modification or abolition. In psychology he cannot stop to estimate 
the origin or strength of the aggressive tendencies of human nature, 
or to look for comparatively amiable ways of discharging this aggressive 
energy. In political science he cannot challenge the assumptions of 
power politics or fiddle about with Utopian schemes of world 
government. 

So, on September 3rd, 1939, the British Government could not 
stop to ask how they came to be faced with the alternatives of war 
or pusillanimous submission to tyranny. They could not stop to ask 
whether, if the Second International had succeeded in its twenty-five 
year old plans for a general strike against war, or if the League had 
been constructed upon a different model, or if an international, instead 
of a patriotic, outlook had been inculcated in schools at home and 
abroad, the whole situation might have been different. Nor, in making 
their decision in favour of war, could they stop to ask whether the 
mechanism of democracy reflected public opinion with sufficient 
accuracy to substantiate their claims that they had the whole-hearted 
support of the vast majority of the people behind them. They had 
to take this for granted. But in the middle of that September morning 
an evacuated schoolgirl, on hearing that the Prime Minister had just 
announced that war had been declared, promptly put a pertinent 
question: ‘How does he know that we want to go to war?’ Without 
reference to the merits of the specific issue to which it related, that child 
raised a vital long-term problem about the efficiency of democratic 
machinery. After all, how do they know what we want? 


This is where the student comes into the picture. If the student 
imposes upon himself the limitations that inevitably constrain the 
politician, then he is betraying those responsibilities. Of this there is, 
I think, an appreciable danger. To what levels do the classes that 
spring from contemporary interest in the war actually penetrate? 
For every class which is engaged in the study of the war from what 
may be called a social-biological angle, how many are analysing 
diplomacy since Versailles (or even since Munich)? Yet, in the absence 
of studies on the more fundamental level, what other prospect faces us 
than the continued repetition, at longer or shorter intervals, of major 
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international disasters? In the absence of these studies we have nothing 
to look forward to except the repetition in 1965 of the familiar situa- 
tion of 1914 and 1939. Once again, having neglected to install a main 
water supply at our leisure, we shall argue, and argue with incontro- 
vertible logic, that it is not practical politics to set about examining 
the advantages of mains over hand pumps, when the house is already 
on fire. 

I emphasize these points particularly in relation to international 
politics, not only because of the special urgency of the problems in 
this field, but also because it is here that the long-term thinker is to-day 
particularly liable to be held up to derision. The fashionable new 
realism deprecates any studies as Utopian that extend beyond the 
assumptions of contemporary power politics. To quote one of the 
most influential exponents of this doctrine: “Theoretically, force 
might . . . be eliminated from the settlement of international disputes 
by a powerful and authoritarian super-state. But this result, whether 
desirable or not lies outside the scope of practical consideration.”* 
On a short-term view powerful evidence can be adduced in support of 
Professor Carr’s dictum: and he has written a most stimulating 
and striking book, strictly confined by the assumption contained in 
the sentence which I have quoted. 

Yet, after all, the institutions which the politician has to take for 
granted are themselves liable to long-term change. From a longer 
historical perspective than that of Professor Carr’s book the assump- 
tion of an international order, or disorder, based upon a world of 
armed nation-states would once have looked quite as ridiculous as 
it now seems inevitable to the diplomat. By the same reasoning changes 
equally startling, and equally remote from the practical politics of 
to-day, must be expected in the future. As yet we do not know in 
what direction these changes may tend. They may produce this very 
‘authoritarian super-state’: or they may lead to a geographical or 
functional devolution on to much smaller units of many of the powers 
now exercised by national states. But we do know that it is vitally 
important for our children and grandchildren that these changes 
should be steered into the most satisfactory course that we can devise; 
and we do also know that in order to find out what the course is, and 
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to set that steering gear in motion, researches that have little relevance 
to the immediate issues of practical politics are essential. 

I am not, of course, arguing that long-term thinking should be 
conducted in a vacuum, with sublime indifference to contemporary 
situations. The point is rather that immediate events must be studied 
in the light of a more comprehensive policy and a longer view. The 
study of international relations is the youngest member of the family 
of ‘subjects’ commonly studied in adult classes; and many of us do 
not yet approach it with any clear idea of what we are trying to do. 
In economics or domestic politics, on the other hand, we generally 
have some fairly consistent and comprehensive philosophy which 
gives relevance and coherence to our treatment of particular topics. 
That these philosophies differ widely from one person to another is 
beside the point. Each student’s rudimentary philosophy, his concep- 
tion of what kind of data he is looking for, and why he is looking for 
them, gives the sense of purposefulness that is essential for effective 
work. 

The question is whether any such philosophy of international 
affairs can be found within the limits implicitly accepted by the realists 
of the Carr school. Many of our present courses in this subject might 
quite properly be renamed ‘courses in power politics’. Now power 
politics is an unedifying study. For that very reason it is a study 
whfich it is imperative to undertake; but only from one angle, the angle 
from which the medical research worker studies the unsavoury su!>ject 
of cancer. Alike in medicine and in politics research must involve a 
certain amount of disillusionment of the simple and credulous. Medical 
research will expose the futility of nostrums and patent medicines. 
Studies of international relations will expose (as Professor Carr has 
so brilliantly done in the work already quoted) the futility of, for 
example, the belief that the good of one is automatically the good of 
all, and that the complex relations of nations and classes do not have 
to be adjusted by compromise between conflicting interests, in the 
same way as do personal relations within the family. But to remain at 
this point of disillusionment in international studies is almost more 
disastrous than anywhere else. No doubt there is a certain fascination 
in the study of diplomatic and military history which is closely parallel 
to the game of chess. But it is not our business to provide a more 
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blood-curdling substitute for chess. A serious educational movement 
which accepted this view of its functions would be betraying the 
legitimate demand of its members that knowledge should confer 
power capable of being directed to socially valuable ends. 

Knowledge of this kind cannot be obtained, if international studies 
are confined within the narrow assumptions of Realpolitik, and if 
more fundamental questions of a sociological, moral and psycho- 
biological character are not raised. It is just as unscientific and un- 
realistic to assume that the complete separation of morals and politics 
is an immutable condition of international relationships as it is to 
ignore the fact that there is such a separation in the contemporary 
world. The danger to-day is that political thinking will suffer the 
same fate as has overtaken political action. For the past seven years, 
at a cost which we can now begin to estimate, the initiative in political 
action has been allowed to pass into the hands of the rulers of those 
against whom we are now fighting. They have made the moves, we 
the counter-moves. Happily, we have not yet reached the state when 
they can dictate what we are to think. But, as I look at the development 
of some branches of adult education during the past seven years, 
I find myself wondering whether they are not already dictating what 
we are to think about. The loss of initiative in thought will have 
consequences not less disastrous than the loss of initiative in action. 


IV 


Nor is it only in the study of international relations that the need for 
long-term, long-range, thinking and research is imperative. The past 
fifty, indeed the past hundred, years have seen remarkably little im- 
provement in the design of the clumsy engine known as political 
democracy. In the days of the Chartists, now a century behind us, 
government of, for, and by the people was identified with frequent 
Parliaments elected by universal suffrage in sealed ballot boxes. Most 
of the intervening century has been occupied in building a political 
machine which corresponds, except in one or two particulars, to the 
Chartist blueprint; and in exporting this design for foreign imitation. 
Abroad, the engine has, time and again, broken down hopelessly 
after very limited trials; while those who have any experience of its 
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practical working at home admit that its efficiency is about on a level 
with Stephenson’s ‘Rocket’ pulling a coal train over the Andes. 

Now existing political democracy makes immense and unverified 
assumptions. It assumes the rationality of the elector’s decision; 
it assumes both that he can be possessed of adequate data, and that he 
is so possessed; and it assumes that political apathy is a mark of civic 
delinquency. Modern researches have begun to challenge certain of 
these assumptions, though some are still allowed to pass. Up till now, 
however, the results of these investigations have been almost entirely 
negative and destructive. They have shown up the ineptitude of 
present methods without throwing much light upon the steps that 
could be taken to improve upon them. No doubt this is inevitable 
in the early stages. But that only makes the urgency of further 
researches still more pressing. 

Here is a great field of long-term sociological research crying out 
for cultivation. In the scientific measurement of public opinion (an 
art which is absolutely basic for all democracy) beginnings have been 
made by the pioneering work of the Gallup polls in the U.S.A. and 
their British offshoot, the British Institute of Public Opinion—not to 
mention the more ambitious, but somewhat incoherent work of Mass 
Observation. But the possibilities of such techniques as have been 
invented by these bodies need to be further explored, and the findings 
related to such problems of political democracy as the appropriate 
size of constituencies, the desirability of geographical or functional 
elections, the range and type of questions which a citizen may reason- 
ably be called upon to answer, and even the possibility of the eventual 
abolition of electoral ballots altogether, in favour of more refined 
methods of expression to which the Gallup surveys may already be 
pointing the way. 

Similarly, the assumptions underlying Pericles’ assertion (implicitly 
endorsed by every modern political democracy) that those who take 
no part in public life are to be reckoned not as quiet but as useless, 
need to be critically examined in the light of all the psychological 
and sociological data that we can muster. Apathy is one of the most 
formidable obstacles that political democracy has to face at any time. 
Of recent years it has become steadily more and more formidable in 
this country. Yet we know nothing about its causes, and we have no 
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way of dealing with it other than casting aspersions upon the apa- 
thetic. But are the politically indifferent really distinguished by their 
stupidity, their sensitiveness or what? And are the politically active 
distinguished by their public spirit or by their neurotic love of power? 

We are still nowhere within sight of being able to answer such 
questions, or to consider what adjustments in political machinery 
the answers to them might demand. But we shall never get knowledge 
in this or any other sphere if we do not ever begin to look for it; 
and the collection of some of the possibly relevant data from within 
their own experience is not beyond the capacity of an enterprising 
adult class. Political institutions must eventually be made for man not 
man for political institutions. 


V 

The examples I have given to illustrate what is meant by long-term 
studies have all been chosen for their bearing upon political problems. 
It is plain that enquiries of equal range are no less urgently needed in 
economics also. I will only mention two examples, out of the vast 
range of possible researches in this field. The first has to do with a 
much discussed social objective which is certainly outside the limits 
of present practical politics: namely, the classless society. If we hope 
ever to approximate to such a society (and such a hope is the driving 
force that impels many an adult student to flounder through the black- 
out to his class) we must have some clear knowledge of the actual 
class structure of the society that we wish to change. To what extent 
is class a matter of social mixability, or of common economic interest, 
actual or imagined? What is the part played by income, occupation, 
education or birth in our present class structure? Most of us can repeat 
the simple but now irrelevant Marxian formule. But when these 
questions are posed in the present tense, we have no data with which 
to answer them. Those data are the indispensable tools of all who seek 
to build a classless society. 

My second example relates to the familiar controversy between 
the planners and the anti-planners. The strongest argument against 
every extension of conscious economic planning is that it limits the 
range of free consumer’s choice. But, so long as we have no know- 
ledge of the degree to which the free consumer does in fact exercise 
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this choice, or the areas in which he does so, this controversy is 
conducted in a sterile vacuum. To get that knowledge we must have 
facts about variations in the expenditure patterns of different 
individuals occupying sociologically similar positions (i.e. similar in 
respect of such things as income or occupation). The necessary 
material is available in every adult student’s home. 


VI 

To sum up. The war has set us all thinking about our economic and 
political shortcomings. I have suggested that this thinking will be 
unprofitable, unless it is carried into fields far removed. from the 
insistent immediate events which were the first stimulus that set it 
going. I have tried to show by a few examples the kind of work that 
this would imply, particularly in politics and economics. That work 
demands a combination of scientific detachment with a powerful 
sense of social purpose. It must be an experiment in the application 
of scientific method to human problems. And it must not be deflected 
by the scoffings of the new realists, any more than the Wright brothers 
allowed themselves to be deflected by those who asserted that aviation 
was not a practical proposition. 

Two things at least are certain. If this work is not done by students, 
it will not be done at all. And if it is not done at all, then simple disaster 
is ahead for everybody. We must take hold of our social environment, 
and transform it at least as radically as the material environment has 
already been transformed. Infused as it is already with a sense of social 
purpose, the adult education movement has special opportunities 
and special responsibilities here. If we fritter those opportunities 
away in chasing after the latest manceuvre, or anticipated manceuvre, 
of Hitler or Stalin we shall only have ourselves to thank for the 
consequences. 
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beg Institute has just published an illustrated 

booklet by G. A. Stevens, National Council of 
Social Service Arts and Crafts Organiser, which is 
called Painting for Fun and its purpose is to intro- 
duce the novice to one of the most agreeable uses of 
leisure. It costs 6d., 7d. post paid from the Institute 
offices. 


During the last five years the Institute’s Art for 
the People Scheme has been a striking success in the 
provinces. In a number of cases it has stimulated 
informal Sketch Clubs among adult students, and 
this little booklet is intended largely for the use of 
such beginners. It will be found equally attractive 
to people who would like to make experiments in 
painting on their own. G. A. Stevens is well-known 
for his capacity to coax the reluctant and the un- 
skilful to try their hand at drawing and painting; 
and in this easy-going introduction to the practice 
of art he offers the plainest instructions for the 
beginner. 
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7d. from the British Institute of Adult Education, 
29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
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The Examinations of the Institute of 
Bankers 


G. P. W. LAMB 


I 


HE Institute of Bankers was founded sixty-one years ago, and 

its founders had as one of their objects ‘the providing of oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of a knowledge of the theory of banking.’ 
To-day the Institute has nearly forty thousand members; the number 
of candidates at its annual examinations is nearly seventeen thousand; 
and the system of lectures, classes and teaching work which is involved 
constitutes a very large bulk-of adult educational activity. It is not 
very widely known, I believe, that this activity exists; nor is it known 
that one or two very interesting problems attach to it. 


II 


The Institute holds three examinations, namely the Language Diploma 
examination, comprising a viva voce test and one written paper; the 
Executor and Trustee Diploma examination, comprising ten written 
papers; and the Associate Certificate examination, comprising eighteen 
written papers of which ten are obligatory and eight are voluntary. 
It was recently proposed to add a fourth examination, to be called 
the examination for the Diploma in Higher Banking; and in 1935 
a fifth examination, which since 1924 had been a preliminary to the 
others, was abolished. 

For the purposes of a rapid survey of the Institute’s activities all 
of these examinations except the third can be ignored. The Pre- 
liminary examination no longer exists; the examination for the 
Diploma in Higher Banking does not yet exist; the Language Diploma 
examination and the Executor and Trustee Diploma examination 
attract comparatively few entries (in 1939, for example, they attracted 
72 and 1,814 entries respectively) and in any case they are not com- 
pulsory—the bank-employees may take them, or not take them, as 
they please. 
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The Associate Certificate examination, however, is a different 
matter. In 1939 it attracted 29,997 entries in its ten obligatory papers 
and 231 entries in its eight voluntary papers, and the total number of 
different candidates examined was 14,753. Similarly in 1938 it attracted 
31,173 entries in its ten obligatory papers and 224 entries in its eight 
voluntary papers, and the total number of candidates examined was 
15,329. Also, for the vast majority of bank employees the Associate 
Certificate examination is not voluntary but is compulsory—salary 
grade, promotion possibilities, and in some banks even the keeping 
of one’s job, all seem to depend on taking and passing it. As the late 
Dr. Walter Leaf said, perhaps rather naively, in his book Banking, 
‘The career of each clerk is carefully watched, and at the same time 
his technical education is provided by the Institute of Bankers . . . 
the staffs of the Banks are encouraged to take the courses and to 
enter for the examinations . . . and it is understood that the holding 
of a certificate materially assists promotion.’ And Mr. Frank Steele, 
a little more courageously, says in his book How to Succeed in a Bank 
that he has heard that at least one of the banks divides its staff files 
into two parts—a large part containing the names of the employees 
who have not passed the Associate Certificate examination, and a small 
part marked ‘For Promotion.’ 


Il 


The Institute’s teaching work is done by five means. First, forty-six 
educational institutions of the type of the City of London College 
or the Huddersfield Technical College are ‘recognized’ by the 
Institute as suitable to give courses of lectures for the Associate 
Certificate examination and also, in four out of the ten compulsory 
papers, to hold ‘internal’ examinations a pass in which is considered 
by the Institute to confer exemption from the corresponding papers 
in its own or ‘external’ examination. 

I have sometimes wondered, by the way, by what means the 
‘recognized’ institutions, in the time at their disposal, contrive to 
cover the syllabuses. The Part I Economics syllabus, for example, 
is probably one of the shortest of the syllabuses; yet it comprises 
almost exactly as much work as was lately comprised in the Economics 
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syllabus for Pass Moderations at the University of Oxford. Never- 
theless the recognized institutions give their lectures, discuss the 
relevant written work, and hold their examinations, all in a period of 
about thirty-six hours. Is it possible, I wonder, that they simply do 
not cover the syllabuses—that they cover as much of them as they 
can, set their examinations on the ground thus covered, and then rest 
content? If this were so there would be an interesting disparity, 
where the same candidates take both the ‘internal’ and the ‘external’ 
examinations, between the proportion who are successful in the one 
examination and the proportion who are successful in the other. 
Nobody except the Institute, however, can produce the relevant 
figures. 

Second, over the country as a whole there are the sixty ‘local 
centres’ of the Institute. To each of these there come, perhaps once, 
perhaps twice, or perhaps three times in a month, the peripatetic 
lecturers of the Institute, each, like the philosophers of old, complete 
with his ypaypara, in order to lecture to the young bank clerks, 
after their day’s work is done, on such topics as ‘Balance Sheets and 
the Banker,’ or ‘The Law and Practice of Surtax,’ or ‘Economic 
Tendencies in the Textile Trades,’ or ‘Wills, Settlements and 
Intestacies.’ 

Third, the Director of Studies of the Institute, Mr. W. J. Hinton, 
who formerly taught Economics in China, has, since 1934, made an 
annual tour of England, interviewing newly-appointed members of 
the banks’ staffs and advising them how to pass the examination. 
In the twelve months prior to April 30th, 1938, for example, Mr. 
Hinton thus advised 1,749 candidates. The justification for this 
practice is, in Mr. Hinton’s own words, that ‘there are so many things 
obvious to an experienced tutor, which have never occurred to a 
candidate, and a few well-chosen words often start a man off in the 
right direction, after which his difficulties tend to disappear.’ 

I must confess that I have heard it said, in connection with Mr. 
Hinton’s remarks, that amongst the things which are obvious to an 
experienced tutor is the fact that the few well-chosen words referred 
to begin to have their effect, so far as nine candidates out of ten are 
concerned, not if they are said once, nor if they are said twice, but 
only if they are said twice a week for six months. As against this, 
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it must also be confessed that the percentage of the candidates who 
have been successful in the examination during the period in which 
Mr. Hinton has been giving advice, though it has shown no steady 
improvement, has at least stopped showing a steady decline. A marked 
deterioration was setting in during the years 1930-1934, and Mr. 
Hinton certainly seems to have stopped that. 

Fourth, there is the Institute’s Journal. This contains reprints 
of the speeches made at the annual dinners of such organizations as 
the British Bankers’ Association, reprints of the annual Gilbart 
lectures, and reprints of law-court judgments which are of significance 
to bankers. At intervals it contains articles which have been specially 
contributed—in 1938, for example, out of a total of £5,827. 16s. 3d. 
spent on the Journal, the Institute paid £107. 15s. 6d. in fees to con- 
tributors. At intervals too it contains extracts from the reports made 
by the Institute’s examiners on the work submitted by the candidates. 
The following is a specimen of these reports. ‘It is plain that few 
students have got behind their study notes. . . . In the selection of 
material, in planning and finish, the work was too often perfunctory 
and casual. . .. Too often did the material appear ill-digested and the 
Essays scrappy. ... Question 1 revealed an almost incredible ignorance 
. » « Question 8 produced hysterical outbursts. . . .’ 

This abusiveness on the part of the examiners reached its lowest 
level when one of the examiners in English, in the Journal for January 
1934, referred to the candidates’ work as “garbage”. 

I should like to point out, by the way, although it may seem 
unbelievable, that the examiners in these reports actually take the 
trouble to reproduce the ‘howlers’ (as they call them) of the unluckiest 
of the candidates, in order to pour scorn on them. The examiners 
seem unaware that the worst crime which a teacher can commit is to 
show contempt for his pupils, and they seem never to have considered 

1 It is quite possible, however, that the deterioration was merely the arithmetical 
result of the decreased recruitment into the banks which accompanied the depression 
of 1930-1933. The decrease in recruitment diminished the numbers of new candidates 
presenting themselves each year, and the candidates as a whole thus came to consist 
increasingly of men who had failed before and now proceeded to fail again. If this 
analysis is correct (and its correctness is confirmed by the fact that throughout the 
— 1931-1934 - — examination entry was decreasing) the Institute need not 

got so worried as it did about the deterioration. For the relevant figures see the 


Journal of the Institute, June, 1938, p. 263; October, 1938, pp. 351-2; and October, 
1939, Pp. 348. 
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what must be the effect on the mind of the unlucky examinee when he 
finds his own desperate attempts to obtain marks thus singled cut, 
in the dignified pages of the Journal, for the special scorn of the 
lordly ones who have recently failed him. May I, with all courtesy, 
recommend that the compilers of these reports should read, and 
should re-read, those lines of Mr. J. K. Jerome’s Three Men on the 
Bummel in which Harris explains how he proposes to use his phrase- 
book? 

Fifth, there are the various organizations which provide the young 
bank-employees with tuition by means of correspondence courses. 
Individual attention, of course, is guaranteed—you can have six 
months’ individual attention, and you even find during those six 
months that a real personal relationship exists between yourself and 
your tutor, for so small a sum as one guinea.” It would indeed be 
a little astonishing, in view of the efficiency and success of the corres- 
pondence organizations as revealed in their advertisements, if anybody 
ever failed—although it is perhaps legitimate, in reading the advertise- 
ments, to remember a surprisingly outspoken remark which was 
once published in the Journal of the Institute regarding a ‘rather 
remarkable’ discrepancy between the percentages of passes quoted by 
correspondence organizations and the percentages of passes quoted 
by the Institute. 

* The Institute’s attitude towards correspondence work, indeed, is 
strangely Janus-like. Year after year the examiners rail against ‘stock’ 
answers, ‘cram’ answers, ‘standardized’ answers, and ‘the notes of 
a correspondence school.’ Yet it is possible for the Director of Studies 
to say of the correspondence organizations that their work is ‘in most 
cases being well done, and in some cases very well.’ The truth, I 
imagine, is that the Institute is really thoroughly uncomfortable about 
correspondence tuition, but does not see how to enable candidates 
to do without it. 

However that may be, it seems that two-thirds of the candidates 
are prepared for the examination by means of correspondence courses.* 
As was once said of a different matter: in der Beschraenkung zeigt sich 
erst der Meister. 


® Nevertheless the correspondence organizations are probably drawing £20,000 
a year from the bank clerks. 
3 The Banker, August, 1939, p. 164. 
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IV 
The figures which I quoted earlier in this article revealed at least 
two facts. First, the Institute of Bankers is responsible, directly or 
indirectly, for the existence of an astonishingly large volume of adult 
educational work. Second, that educational work seems, amongst the 
bank employees in whose interests it is carried on, to be intensely 
unpopular. It is curious, to say the least, that for the compulsory 
examination there are thirty thousand entries and for the two volun- 
tary examinations put together there are under two thousand entries; 
or that for the compulsory examination there are thirty thousand 
entries in the ten obligatory papers and under three hundred entries 
in the eight voluntary papers. It is also curious that only twenty-one 
members out of the Institute’s forty thousand members should take 
the trouble to compete for the Institute’s Essay Prize. Mr. R. A. 
Wilson, who last year was President of the Institute, was, like Dr, 
Leaf, perhaps expressing himself a little naively when, in his Inaugural 
Address, he said: ‘As the banks in recent years have tended to make 
the Examinations of the Institute more and more an essential part of 
their arrangements for the training and grading of their staffs, so that 
part of the Institute’s work has tended to become more official, and 
the response of its members less spontaneous.’ 

The candidates, however, are not only so ungracious as (in Mr. 
Wilson’s phrase) to respond unspontaneously: i.e. as to be very 
unwilling to go in for the examinations unless they have to. They 
actually fail, and keep on failing, even in the examinations which 
they take. In the Associate Certificate examination in 1939, for 
example, no less than seven out of the ten compulsory papers were 
for one reason or another so badly answered that in each of them 
more than half the candidates failed. In one of the ten papers, indeed, 
seven out of ten of the candidates failed. It is little wonder, in these 
circumstances, that out of the 14,753 candidates only 1,430 completed 
the five subjects which comprise Part I of the examination, and only 
955 completed the five subjects which comprise Part II. Possibly my 
arithmetic is at fault; but candidates are required to complete Part I 
before they may complete Part II, and it seems to me that in these 
circumstances the average time taken by the candidates to complete 
the whole examination is, quite literally, fifteen years. 
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V 
Mr. A. S. O’Neill, quite a long while ago, said that if his class was 
slacking he knew that he was teaching badly. The moral which is 
presumably to be drawn from this remark, of course, is not quite 
valid, as there are other variables besides the efficiency of the teacher; 
but it is very nearly valid. And certainly the Institute’s very large 
class is not only slacking, but is slacking very seriously. It refuses, 
in an enormous majority, to take the voluntary examinations; it 
refuses, in an even more enormous majority, to take the voluntary 
papers in the compulsory examination; it refuses, almost to a man, 
to enter for the Essay Prize; and it does not pass even in what it takes. 
Can it be that the Institute’s teaching is being done badly? Can it be 
that the successful bank-managers, successful bill-brokers, successful 
barristers and successful text-book writers who control the Institute’s 
activities have failed to put together a successful teaching organization? 

To this question, of course, it would be foolish to venture an 
answer. Yet it does seem that there is something wrong, and seriously 
wrong, with a system of technical training which the average trainee 
apparently cannot complete in less than a third of his working life-time. 
The Institute, it would seem, has been swept off its feet. Whether 
it realizes it or not, it has been made into an annexe of the banks’ 
Staff Departments, and it is behaving as if its sole function in life 
were to find out whether the average young bank employee can, or 
whether he cannot, make bricks without straw. The Institute itself, 
it will be remembered, specifically includes amongst its aims ‘the 
providing of opportunities for the acquisition of a knowledge of the 
theory of banking.’ But Mr. Charles Lidbury, the Institute’s con- 
temporary President, recently defined its ‘primary function’ as ‘the 
conducting of examinations,’ and he made no mention of the acquiring 
of the knowledge which is necessary in order to pass them. The 
difficulty, I feel, could not have been put more neatly. 

Also, I am convinced that the banks do harm, not good, by 
persuading men to take an examination which so few of them pass. 
The continued unsuccessful preparation is a waste of time, money, 
and energy, all of which are very precious; and the continued failure 
is a source of distress, of gradually increasing bewilderment, and 
ultimately of that ‘failure fixation’ which all educationists know to be 
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so disastrous, and, once it has taken root, to be so incurable. “There 
are indeed among our candidates,’ writes Mr. Hinton, ‘men who 
cannot pass; but the cause of their inability is not lack of intelligence, 
but a morbid association of painful feeling with the idea of being 
tested . . . they set about things wrongly because they hate the 
whole business.’ Mr. Hinton could not possibly say more. 

Finally, I am convinced that the whole woeful muddle is completely 
unnecessary. If the Institute were adequately financed, and if it had 
the power (as I believe it has the will) to do its job as well as that 
job ought to be done, the professional training of bank employees 
might well be a task of which it would be possible to be proud. 


Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting of the British Institute of Adult 
Education will be held on Friday, April 12th, 1940, at Birkbeck 
College, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. The 


Meeting will commence at 6 p.m. Refreshments will be served. 


The Residential Colleges in War-time 
CHARLES KEMP 


VEN in the twenty years of peace between our two wars the life 
of a Residential College for Adult Students was precarious. None 
of them was adequately endowed. There was a continuous and often 
bitter struggle to make up the gap between the sum of local Education 


- Committee bursaries and the Board of Education and Scottish Educa- 


tion Department per capita grants, and the total costs of running the 
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Colleges. The gap was bridged by assistance from Educational 
Trusts and the T.U.C., and by the gifts of small and large private 
subscribers. Some Colleges were more dependent on a f2w wealthy 
subscribers than others. To some Colleges, the loss of interest or the 
death of an influential supporter would have meant increased financial 
difficulties. A regular supply of students was never guaranteed. The 
vocational advantage offered by our Universities ensures to them a 
steady flow of aspirants to civil service, business, and professional 
jobs. The adult student has first to be awakened to the need for further 
education. Often the awakening is too late. The man or woman is 
married, or has other domestic ties, or a job which has taken years of 
training and spare-time vocational education to secure, and cannot be 
lightly sacrificed. The student may live in an area where there is no 
provision of bursaries tenable at the Colleges. 

Very few College bursaries are ‘National’; the candidate must be 
domiciled in a certain place, or he or his father must follow a certain 
occupation, or he must be a member of a Co-operative Society or a 
Trade Union. It is, of course, proper that those who administer 
‘localized’ funds should spend them on their own members, but, in 
consequence, in one area there may be a surplus of potential students 
of good quality who have to take their place in the queue to the 
College door, while in another there may be a dearth of good candi- 
dates for available bursaries. The cost per student is comparatively heavy; 
a fact which discourages the poorer Education Committees, who can 
run perhaps four ten weeks courses attended by 100 students, for the 
same price as a one year’s residence at a college. Finally, the colleges 
suffered from suspicion concerning their aims. Many members of 
working-class organizations regarded them as institutes for the 
political perversion of the proletariat. They voted on their Committees 
against financial help to the colleges or to their students. They per- 
suaded their studious comrades to have no truck with the devil. In the 
other camp potential subscribers, either as individuals or as trustees 
of funds, feared to subscribe to colleges in which could plainly be 
discerned the red-handed instigators of violent revolution. Despite 
these material obstacles and in face of misunderstood purpose, the 
Colleges survived the peace, they even flourished in the years of the 
‘Economic Blizzard’. What is to be their war-time fate? 
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The College Committees had to make painful decisions in Septem- 
ber. Like us all they probably anticipated a ‘lightning-war’ which 
would dislocate the normal and especially the scholarly channels of 
life. The years students had already been selected, but how many 
would be absorbed by home defence, the armed forces, and by muni- 
tion works, and how many would feel they ought not to leave their 
posts? Would the National and Local Government Authorities con- 
tinue to give encouragement and monetary assistance? Would educa- 
tional trusts still function? Would subscribers, in face of war taxation, 
still help liberally? In sum, could they face opening with fewer 
students, rising costs, and a declining and uncertain income? Even the 
college buildings were taken over. Part of the University of Liverpool 
moved into Coleg Harlech; Ruskin became a place for the birth of 
children not of ideas; Hillcroft was given over to the practice of 
banking, and the Army marched into Newbattle Abbey. To the 
struggles of peace were added the overwhelming obstacles of war. In 
September it seemed that residential adult education must be sus- 
pended, except in the Co-operative College. Many students were 
dismayed. There was a feeling that the colleges had given up the 
ghost almost too light-heartedly. A calm examination of the dire 
possibilities which faced College Committees should convince them 
of error. Yet there was an argument for business, if not as usual, then 
on a restricted scale. Imperfect though the colleges were, they had 
for two decades sent a stream of better informed men and women, 
with maturer minds and stronger characters, into the general life of 
the community. They had provided the gift of democratic higher 
education to those who were kept away by economic fate from the 
rungs of the ordinary ladder. They had helped to keep alive the spirit 
of an education with no personal or political axe to grind. Ironic 
indeed if this institution were to be the first victim of a war to preserve 
informed individual judgment, freedom of expression and opinion. 
That would have meant the loss of a whole generation of students, 
for the years of opportunity in working-class are limited. 

The lightning-blow did not come. The corpse revived. The Board 
of Education offered to continue grants. Education Authorities did 
not cancel their scholarships. There was no immediate transference of 
students to war-time pursuits. If alternative accommodation were 
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obtained, many students could enjoy a year’s study. Barnett House 
and Rewley House offered a central meeting place for Ruskin students. 
The tutors offered to give part-time service. Now about twenty first- 
and second-year students are in ‘digs’ in Oxford. The Ruskin building, 
so well re-shaped, is lost, but the College continues. In Harlech the six- 
teen new students will not be entirely divorced from the old building, 
or the new library, on which, this summer, the writer cast envious eyes. 
The Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University has given permission 
for the Harlech men to use the library and to attend the University 
lectures and to join the Universities Societies in old Coleg Harlech. 
The students will live together in private houses so that none of the 
communal life will be lost. 

The Co-operative College opened as usual but with eighteen 
students, and Fircroft and Hillcroft re-opened at the beginning of 
January with twenty and fourteen students respectively. The latter 
is housed at The Beeches Educational Centre, Bournville, and shares 
in the lecture arrangements of the Selly Oak Colleges. Avoncroft 
College for Rural Workers began the session with courses of train- 
ing for the Women’s Land Army, but ended these at Christmas 
and resumed its normal courses for men at the beginning of the 
present term. The doctors deserve praise:-—the wisdom of 
the Central and of the Local Authorities; the encouragement of 
public and private financial backers; the courage of Committees 
and Staffs; the willingness of students to lose a part of what 
they had hoped for, and their determination to accept hard routine 
when many minds are unsettled by the obscurities of the future. 

But a Corpse half-revived is soon dead again. Supporters, sub- 
scribers, class tutors and old students must double their work. Two 
things are essential; an adequate supply of fit students, and a regular 
flow of income. The colleges and the mass adult education movement 
must be in even closer contact. The Colleges must not be regarded as 
expensive objets d’art, but as part of the student’s road. Many can 
travel from the raw Terminal Course stage to the Tutorial Class, from 
there to the College and back again to organizing work and pioneer 
lecturing for the movement. The essential of Democracy is informed 
discussion. Especially in the smaller towns and in the country places, 
we may witness its slow death, not by will but by inertia. When the 
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fight is well begun the danger may encompass our larger centres of 
population. Then the routine, the careful organization, the large class, 
the well-trained tutor may be overwhelmed. There will be need for 
the meeting of smaller more informal groups to keep the weighing of 
evidence, the sane discussion, and the planning of the future in the 
minds of all. In peace the wise policy of the Colleges was to leave 
students free on the whole to find their own feet in the outside world. 
Help was of course given to all who wished to frame their studies to 
the end of the advancement of adult education. Now is the time when 
curricula could be adjusted and emphasis recast with the aim of 
increasing the number of effective missionaries. Old students, of 
proved capacity, could be invited back in larger numbers, to be re- 
furbished to face the rigours of voluntary work in a period of strain. 
The Speakers Class could become more prominent. The preparation 
of the spoken word could be given more prominence as against the 
elaboration of the essay. More time could be spent on acquainting the 
students with the now more limited authoritative sources of up-to- 
date information. Perhaps even the art of bursting upon a not-to-be- 
astonished and a self-sufficient village, could be hinted at. Manners 
make for the success of man. 

No suggestion is made that these things were absent before, nor 
that the high standards of teaching should be lowered. But in the 
struggle for survival the Colleges will gain the widest support if they 
can prove more clearly that their products are worth the price, and 
that their work is a necessity for the survival and extension of the 
broad democratic adult education movement. 


Reading in War-time 
FRANK M. GARDNER 


Librarian, Luton Public Libraries 


HERE have been several statements in the professional and popu- 
lar press recently about war-time reading, most of them vague, 
unsupported, and contradictory. It has been guessed that people are 
reading more because of the black-out, less because of national service 
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obligations; that they are reading more poetry, more fiction; that they 
are tired of reading about the war, and so on. Actually, most of these 
guesses have a modicum of truth, but it would be impossible to fit them 
into a consecutive whole, because each guess is based on an individual 
and fragmentary piece of evidence. The bookseller states that a certain 
book, or type of book, is in great demand, but he seldom says whether 
that means that he is selling six copies a week or six a minute. Pub- 
lishers are just as reticent about sales until they touch a hundred 
thousand, and publishing statistics, which only give totals of different 
books and not the number of copies, are apt to be misleading. Circu- 
lating libraries, also, lose interest in a book when they have satisfied 
initial demand, and seldom keep records of issues. Even the public 
librarian, who keeps accurate circulation figures and is able to gauge 
demand over a long period, must be cautious in answering questions, 
since so many imponderables have to be dealt with. 

But there are certain well-defined reading tendencies of the past few 
years, some of which have been intensified by the war, and others that 
have been checked. There has been, for instance, a noticeable tendency 
for the public to demand more and more topical books, which has had 
one outlet in the ‘Penguin Specials’, and the multiplicity of ‘digests’ 
that one sees on the bookstalls. Usually, the librarian is in a quandary 
about the ultra-topical book, for while there is demand for it, that de- 
mand dies as quickly as it rises, and the book is then for all practical 
purposes, useless. And the public is quick to realize the difference 
between a purely ephemeral work and one of some permanent value— 
as instanced by the two books of Douglas Reed. The first, /nsanity 
Fair, is being read more now by public library readers than ever. The 
second, which is more up-to-date, and was more advertised, is not 
even inquired for any longer. Most of the other books produced after 
the Munich crisis are forgotten, and books on the Abyssinian and 
Spanish wars are as dead as the casualties in those conflicts. But the 
demand for purely topical books has been enormously intensified by 
the present war, and the supply has increased accordingly. The number 
of intimate portraits of Herr Hitler is only exceeded by the analyses of 
the reasons why Germany cannot win the war. A few of these books 
will have permanent value, but generally their lives will not total more 
than a few months, and librarians wish that such material could be left 
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in its proper resting place, the magazine. I saw recently, for instance, 
the announcement of a book on the Finnish War. The accompanying 
description states quite definitely that it ends with the first bombing of 
Helsinki. Whatever the qualifications of the author, to present such a 
book to the public seems to me pointless as getting an audience to 
witness half a play. But it would be useless to point out to both author 
and publisher that they would be better both for profit and reputation 
to wait until the whole story could be told, when time will have falsified 
or verified prediction, further material come to light, and reflection 
tempered observation. They would reply quite justly that the public 
wants to read all it can about Finland, and war-time demands are for 
books about war. They would be quite right, and all the librarian can 
do is to try and keep the demand within reasonable limits, knowing 
that this spate of ephemeral material is only a repetition of what 
happened to the book world in the last war. In the stacks of our larger 
libraries that have the shelf space, there are masses of books published 
in the last war for a quick sale and a quick death. And in several libra- 
ries which have not had the shelf space, I have personally supervised 
the discard for pulping of loads of this material. One comforting thing 
I note about the topical books of this war compared with the last— 
there is neither the output nor the demand for the pure propaganda 
and hate-inspiring work up to the present. And the public is fairly 
reasonable in its choice, as I shall show later. 

Alongside this demand for topical material, there is another pheno- 
menon, also familiar to students of the bibliography of the last Great 
War—the demand for sensation. Revelations, ‘inside stories’, secret 
history, espionage books, all these flourish in time of crisis, and are 
flourishing now. No fewer than five revelations of the secrets of the 
Gestapo have been published, some of them so involved in their story 
of double-dealing as to be not only unbelievable, but unreadable. The 
novel shares in this fashion for spy revelations, though the spy story in 
its modern dress is something slightly different from its predecessor. 
Compare, for instance, Geoffrey Household’s Rogue Male with 
Buchan’s Greenmantle, both fine fast moving stories, and you will see 
in the modern book a streak of physical brutality that our Buchans and 
Oppenheims and Le Queux never dealt in. It is an unpleasant sign of 
the times. On the other hand. there is an observable decrease in the 
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popularity of the detective story, not significant as yet, but I think this 
war will put an end to the type of novel of which the first rule is that it 
must have the words death or murder in its title, so that the reader shall 
know exactly what he is getting. It is perhaps not surprising, the very 
unreal detective novel is under a handicap when faced with real 
sensation. 

These changes in fashion might be called by-products of the war, 
which has had more direct results in reading. We shall become, for 
instance, as a result of intensive ARP training, a nation of ‘first- 
aiders’, and the difficulty of the unfortunate subject of an accident in 
the near future will not be to find someone to help him, but to save 
himself from being smothered in the rush. As a result of this training, 
there is a new demand for books on bandaging, first-aid, and anatomy. 

Few public libraries, I imagine, have previously had a waiting list 
for Grey’s Anatomy. Other branches of national service, too, take their 
duties seriously, and the many books on air-raid protection, mostly 
published before the war and largely neglected, have had a new 
demand since war actually broke out. Gardening is another subject, 
always popular, in which the demand has shifted. I recently went over 
my shelves and found every good book on vegetable growing missing, 
while most of the books on flowers were in. Before the war, the balance 
would have have been in the other direction. It is curious, too, to note 
the new interest in military and naval tactics, when one reflects that up 
to a year ago a book such as Renn’s Warfare would not even have been 
accepted by a publisher let alone read. Just on the other side of the 
bookstack in my own library where these new military books are 
accumulating is the deposit of another tide of fashion—the pacifist 
books that were published in large numbers in the early thirties. No 
need to reserve a copy of Milne’s Peace with Honour, or Tomlinson’s 
Mars his idiot now! But the books on the last Great War are having a 
sudden revival. 

These are all general observations. There is, however, one touch- 
stone of current taste that every public library has, and it is a sounder 
one than lists of best-sellers. That is the list of books on reserve. It 
should be remembered that public library readers are rarely in close 
touch with the book world, and are not too greatly affected by large 
advertisements in Sunday papers. The public library clientele is not 
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drawn from the richer class that frequents subscription libraries, nor of 
the shopgirl class that uses twopenny libraries. It is a fair section of all 
classes of the community, and the lists of books reserved are a fair 
sample of average taste, selected from the large mass of books that form 
the general issue. Luton, for instance, is a typical provincial town of 
about 100,000 population, and issues from its library some 500,000 
books a year—probably about half the entire reading of the town. 

In a list of the most popular books, I find that Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
leads by a very wide margin. Not only is it the most popular non- 
fiction book but it is more popular than any novel of the moment— 
a very rare occurrence. Mein Kampf, has, of course, been popular for 
some time, but it reached a new high with the outbreak of war, and its 
vogue shews no sign of declining. As a contrast with the more sober 
efforts of our own politicians, neither Chamberlain’s, Churchill’s, or 
Duff Cooper’s volumes of speeches, all recently published, appear 
in the list of books heavily reserved at all. Next in popularity come a 
group of books of war interest, of which the outstanding ones are 
Dodd’s My Years in Germany, Lips’ What Hitler did to us, Waln’s 
Reaching for the Stars, Rauschnigg’s Germany’s Revolution of De- 
struction, Necker’s Nazi Germany Can’t Win, Reed’s Insanity Fair, 
and Warburg’s Six Years of Hitler. Several significant points emerge 
from this list. First, the most popular books are nearly all records of 
personal experience, and such general and more impersonal books 
such as, for instance, Seton-Watson’s Munich and the Dictators, do 
not find a place. It is a good example of the tendency to personalize 
political controversy. Second, the books show a fair average level of 
intellectual content. If the more serious books do not appear, nor do the 
more sensational and obviously hack-written. Norah Waln’s book is 
as good a statement of the case against fascism as I could wish anyone 
to read. Third, the books are all about Germany. Russian books do not 
occur, and there is no apparent revival of interest in the many books 
about Russia that have been published in the last few years. 

Next in popularity to the war books come a group of personal 
autobiographies, all of them in great demand. They include Eleanor 
Smith’s Life’s a Circus, Milne’s Jt’s too Late Now, Dickens’s One Pair 
of Hands, Priestley’s Rain upon Godshill, Sava’s Surgeon’s Destiny, and 
Brittain’s Testament of Friendship. They are, it will be noticed, of 
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varying literary quality, but all have the same motif. This class of book 
is always one of the most popular, but it is rather surprising that that 
other great popular class, travel, has not a single example in the list. 
There may be some reason for this that escapes me. Other books come 
well behind these two major groups of war books and autobiography. 
Thc. are two religious books, two scientific, and two sociological, 
including Wells’s Homo sapiens, the only book in the entire list that 
bears the remotest application to the broad sociological issues of the 
war. 

In assessing the significance of this list, which is probably typical of 
many other public libraries, the reader should be warned perhaps that 
I have selected only the most popular books. There are dozens, if not 
hundreds, of other books reserved only once or twice, representing 
every variety of reading, so that actual reading is probably not so 
narrow as these examples would suggest. 

In fiction, it is impossible to reach any conclusion as to any change in 
taste. The most popular novel of the moment in Luton is Gone with the 
Wind, and the two next in demand are Wuthering Heights and the 
Four Feathers—these because films have been recently shown in the 
town. Those who doubt the educational value of Hollywood and 
Elstree may note that a film of a classic invariably leads to a big demand 
for the classic, however bad the film and however ‘highbrow’ the classic. 
Not one detective novel appears on the list of heavily reserved books, 
but the old solid standbyes of escape literature, Deeping, Jacobs, 
Walpole and Brett Young are prominent. The new Priestley novel, by 
the way, specially designed to dispel black-out blues, and extremely 
well-publicized by its serialization on the radio, was an utter and com- 
plete flop in Luton. Luton readers are remarkable for their obstinate 
disregard of the Book Society, the Evening Standard and the Daily 
Mail, and other agencies. The most popular recent novels are Bell’s 
Abbot’s heel, Jacobs’ Porcelain Clay, Young’s City of Gold and Huxley’s 
After many a Summer—none of which, I think, were ‘choices’. 

Turning from the particular to the general, we can attempt some 
answer to the question whether people are reading more or less in war- 
time. Several factors enter into this. On the one hand, the black-out 
and lack of ordinary entertainment, partly due to less money to spend, 
tend to increase reading. On the other, difficulties of getting to and 
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from the library, and work in national service, tend to decrease reading. 
The final appeal can only be to figures, and in my own library those 
figures are rather surprising. There has been less reading of fiction in the 
Central Adult library, and fiction issues in the first five months of the 
war have dropped from 103,000 to 101,000. (Comparison is with the 
same months of the previous year.) This is more than balanced by 
large increases at the branch libraries. But during the same period at 
the Central Adult library, non-fiction issues increased from 28,944 to 
32,070. These increases have been consistent each month, as follows: 


1938 1939 

September 4,960 51459 
October 6,045 6,604 
November 6,179 7,100 
December 5,443 6,154 
January 1939 6,317 1940 6,753 
28,944 32,070 


Issues were increasing generally before the war broke out, and a 
further general increase could have been ascribed to the need for indoor 
recreation. I should personally have expected fiction reading to increase 
at the expense of non-fiction, and can only conclude from the reverse 
happening that general readers have been diverted from fiction to 
fact by being shaken out of their accustomed routine (my wife sug- 
gests that they get enough fiction in their newspapers). 

Analysing these figures a little further, the classes showing the heavi- 
est percentage increase over the same months of the previous year 
(taking into account the classes which were already increasing heavily) 
are religion, literature, and history. Each month since September these 
classes have shown an increase, and in the total for five months the 
figures are as follows: 


1938-9 1939-40 
Religion 685 945 
Literature 3,291 4,367 
History 11,543 12,329 


Issue records for the previous year show that Religion over the 
whole year decreased by over 1,000 to 1,529, literature by 300 to a 
total of 7,460, while history increased by 2,000 to a total of 25,963. 
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So the contrast of decrease and increase is proof that there is some truth 
in the legend that readers become more interested in religion and pure 
literature in war-time. 

Enough has been said, I think to show that reading interests are 
considerably affected by the war, and for the better not for the worse. 
Particularly is it interesting to be able to show that the theory that 
war-time reading tends to become entirely escapist is entirely erron- 
eous, and actually the converse is true. Possibly in another six months a 
further survey would underline some of the tendencies shown here 
and prove if new ones have developed. 


Can the Listening Group become a Class? 
N. & J. H. HIGGINSON 


T present opinions vary concerning the values of Group Listen- 

ing. It is geneiuily conceded that the wireless discussion group 
makes some original contribution to informal adult education but its 
class possibilities are undetermined and debated. One of the most 
recent pieces of evidence* dealing with the problem of standards of 
achievement where group listening is concerned allows that “Where 
talks have been used for Listening Groups composed of people not 
familiar with adult education methods, most emphasis must be placed 
upon the discipline of reguiar meetings and the value of self-expression; 
the educational value is not confined to the information given in the 
talks. Listening Groups as a supplementary activity to other forms of 
adult education however, may very well, through the participation of 
experts and the stimulating methods of presentation which can be 
adopted, add significantly to the work of lecturers and tutors’. 

We decided to experiment with THE ARTIST IN THE WITNESS BOX 
series broadcast over the winter period to find out how far class- 
wise, without destroying the informality integral in successful group 
listening, it was possible to go. We knew that our group of fourteen 
members, each of whom paid a half-crown fee to the Education 

*GROUP LISTENING IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Report of an experiment 


conducted by the Education Committee of the Gloucestershire Rural Community 
Council, session 1938-39. 
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Authority for the course, could not be reckoned initially as ‘students’. 
They included a girl in the early twenties, one or two young mothers, 
and the rest were middle aged men and women. Their interest in and 
knowledge of pictures was that of the ordinary person ‘of average intel- 
ligence and average education’: one member in her youth had attended 
an art school, two had been abroad and visited the Louvre and seen 
other well-known collections of pictures, and these people seemed to 
have been trained to admire certain pictures, e.g. THE MONA LISA, 
THE LAUGHING CAVALIER, THE DOCTOR, RAMSGATE SANDS. 

The atmosphere of the first meeting was charged with the thoughts 
I’m going to have my leg pulled and I shall resent it’; ‘I’m on the 
defensive where art is talked about nowadays’; ‘I’ve not forgotten 
apaM at Blackpool yet’. This uneasy atmosphere prevailed throughout 
the talk and well into the discussion. The first remarks: ‘I’m convinced 
modern artists are just out to make a name and try to do it by shocking 
the public, like Epstein, or by pulling its leg: you’ll never make me 
believe they’re sincerely trying to depict beauty’ and ‘I hope you’re 
not going to expect us to like modern stuff and Mrs. Dod Proctor’— 
show how nervous and sensitive the group were in the beginning. 
Some members said they were not ‘arty’ and know nothing about it, 
but they liked pictures. After the release of such comments we dis- 
cussed the broadcast a little and decided to set out with Hodge in the 
spirit of ‘I don’t understand modern art, but I hate to feel I’m missing 
something!’ As we had not received the illustrated pamphlets from the 
Publications Department we looked in a tentative way at about thirty 
reproductions ranging from Mexican prehistoric art to the art of our 
day which was represented only by the more easily comprehended 
pictures. 

By the second meeting the group had B.B.C. pamphlets and a box 
of books from the County Library. This library has a well-stocked 
fine art section: plenty of standard and recent books and a fine set of 
reproductions including contemporary work. The books for the box 
were chosen carefully with the first meeting well in mind: books of 
reproductions, others in which reproductions predominated and read- 
ing matter merely commented, a few biographies, and books which 
examined specific periods in detail, e.g. REFLECTIONS ON BRITISH 
PAINTING, Roger Fry. Following Mr. Newton’s guidance the books 
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were ‘calculated rather to stimulate taste than to form it, to excite 
curiosity rather than to satisfy it’. 

As the weeks passed an easier atmosphere succeeded. Every member 
was regular in attendance, keen and reading, but even at the most 
enthusiastic moments one felt enemy prejudice was not dead, only 
lying low. 

The group met in the parlour of a Free Church as this was the only 
suitable and central room in the locality. Two members acted as secre- 
tary and librarian, both interested and efficient. The librarian arranged 
her bookbox and table near the door and as members arrived they 
changed their books. Then as a rule they moved to the fire and as they 
chatted and warmed themselves looked at the reproductions on the 
mantelpiece which each week were designed to help to prepare their 
minds for the broadcast. About five minutes before the broadcast we 
read through the week’s pamphlet notes stressing any questions raised 
and any specific words e.g. ACADEMIC, ABSTRACT AND REPRESENTA- 
TIONAL PAINTING. Several members took notes and after the broad- 
casts points which had not been understood or agreed with were 
brought up and discussed. 

The group were familiar with little more than a few Italian madon- 
nas and nineteenth century naturalistic art. To remedy this it seemed 
necessary to get the group to look at quantities of pictures and each 

“week we had a picture show. After Talk IV THE ARTIST AND HIS RACE, 

we examined twenty pictures to reinforce the talk and each 1nember 

answered a short questionnaire on two or three pictures. Then the 
pictures were held before the group and the answers given: the results 
were instructive, stimulating and sometimes very amusing. The 
procedure was liked and we tried variations on it. Talk VI dealt with 
abstract painting of which the group had frequently expressed dislike: 
the picture show consisted of reproductions of different types of nine- 
teenth century paintings with which they were familiar, ‘flat pattern’ 
and ‘mountain-of-bricks’ cubism, war pictures of Nevinson, William 

Roberts, La Fresnaye, and Wyndham Lewis, and more recent works 

of artists who show the effects of cubist discipline—Paul Nash, 

Wadsworth, Picasso and Mrs. Dod Proctor. As we explored the 

pictures we tried to discover (a) answers to the questions in the 

pamphlet notes on Talk VI, (b) what in nineteenth century art, con- 
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temporary artists have revolted against, (c) if the picture enlarged 
our experience in any way. After this show enemy prejudice appeared 
to have been dealt a heavy blow; it was the first time some members 
had looked with real curiosity at difficult-to-comprehend modern 
pictures. Also each member took home one modern piciure to live 
with for a week bearing in mind the question—is this picture enlarging 
my experience in any way? The following week the pictures were 
returned with comments: these were varied—a man had found it 
exceedingly difficult to live with one of Roualt’s ladies and did not wish 
to repeat the experience; the following week he took a Matthew Smith 
landscape and found it much pleasanter. This experiment was also 
repeated at the group’s request and it may have given ‘time’ a chance. 
Another week we had a one-man show, the group leader gave a short 
account of Picasso and we examined pictures covering all his periods. 

Most of the broadcasters made good use of the pamphlet and by the 
end of the series the group were so familiar with it that Mr. Newton’s 
‘most powerful advocate time’ had had a chance. In the last meeting we 
went through the pamphlet trying to remember first reactions to the 
plates and to assess our feelings after twelve weeks’ familiarity with, 
discussion and controversy over them. 

Members who had not time or inclination to read through books 
were eager to read recommended odd chapters, or sections of chapters, 
or articles from Zhe Listener; these latter which had been collected 
over a period of years made a valuable addition to the bookbox. 
Discussion about books read was encouraged; sometimes a member 
would ask if he might read a paragraph which he felt would be of 
general interest and in this way we also became familiar with the art 
views of the Daily Mail and The Observer. From time to time the 
group leader drew attention to certain books, e.g. when Plate 42, 
Stanley Spencer—The Resurrection: Burghclere Memorial Chapel— 
caused a good deal of difficulty, Appendix V in Wilenksi’s English 
Painting was recommended. 

We feel THE ARTIST IN THE WITNESS BOX has permanently enlarged 
not only our attitude to pictures but our realization of other things: 
the mothers were particularly interested when we compared primitive 
art with the art of children and at Christmas one brought her seven- 
year-old son’s term’s painting to show us. Another member who 
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before the course had not heard of Cezanne is now keen to see the red 
earth of southern France for himself. Two remarks made by Hodge in 
his last broadcast struck us as familiar: (a) that Eric Newton had not 
succeeded in making him like certain pictures; this had been the initial 
attitude of some of our members and despite the leader’s efforts to 
explain and not persuade it had persisted until the group began to look 
at pictures with real curiosity: (b) that the general effect of the series 
had been to make Hodge very conscious of his ignorance; similar 
confessions were made in the group. The ground seems prepared for 
seed: the group are eager to visit exhibitions and see new pictures, 
revisit galleries and test old favourites by newly awakened interest, and 
some of the younger members are keen to try creation themselves. 

Opportunities of visiting exhibitions of pictures are rare in this 
locality and the group are now looking forward to a small exhibition 
which is being arranged in connection with the annual rally of groups 
in April when a lecture on WAYS OF LOOKING AT PICTURES will be given. 
In retrospect we feel that the members of this group have achieved 
more than the discipline of weekly meetings and desultory comment 
even though the latter may have in it some element of self-expression. 
The path from prejudice to reasoned conviction cannot be followed 
to its end in a twelve-week course, but the group developed from mere 
casualness of interest to a seriousness of purpose worthy of comparison 
with that of a good terminal class. 


The Friars of Newbattle Abbey 


‘, .. and the Army marched into Newbattle Abbey.’ This sentence 
occurs in the article, printed elsewhere in this issue, that Charles Kemp 
has written on the Residential Colleges in war-time. He himself is one 
of the five tutors of Newbattle Abbey, the newest of the Residential 
Colleges, but since the war he and two of his colleagues have been 
engaged in an enterprising educational effort in Scotland. On the out- 
break of war Newbattle Abbey College was occupied for Army pur- 
poses; and the tutors, rather than go into retirement, decided to attempt 
an experiment in pioneer work in adult education. They believed that a 
new and direct approach to ordinary people might produce, later on, a 
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strong demand for classes and discussion groups on vital topics of the 
day. 

Their first step was to issue a manifesto to the Press and to various 
social and cultural organizations offering to give voluntary lectures 
up and down the country. During the first three months their services 
were in demand in most parts of Scotland but particularly in the North- 
Eastern region. Here they were strongly backed by the Aberdeen 
University, Aberdeen Branch of the W.E.A. and by the Education 
Committees. In this area they found that people wanted up-to-date 
lectures on International Affairs, Economics and History, and courses 
of this kind they have been able to supply. Indeed the demand grew 
so much in this area that these pioneers had to call in the help of addi- 
tional lecturers from Aberdeen University and from the Aberdeen 
Training College. Week by week the atter:dances at their lectures 
increased: at such places as Peterhead and Inverurie the attendances 
averaged over 100. Collections were taken at the lectures and local 
people made themselves responsible for the cost of rooms, for advertis- 
ing and for other local expenses. From the start discussions were vigor- 
ous and well-sustained—even continuing, in the best W.E.A. tradition, 
outside in the street long after the meeting was over. In this region 
the work is not only firmly established, it is expanding rapidly week 
by week. No fewer than fourteen new classes are flourishing in that 
area alone, and developments of a similar kind have begun in other 
regions. 

The work now in progress should not be regarded as merely a tem- 
porary response to war-time emergencies. The Newbattle Friars regard 
it rather as the first step towards the permanent provision of adult 
education on a much greater scale than heretofore. The prospect of 
extending this work to other districts does indeed depend on the 
extent to which the Aberdeen experiment proves permanent. 

Plans for a long-term expansion of this work are twofold: 

1. It is proposed to encourage local people—schoolteachers and 
others qualified for the work—to take over the tutoring of classes in 
their towns and villages; and to assist these people week-end schools 
and conferences are to be organized to discuss problems of teaching in 
adult education. Particularly good students will also be encouraged 
to undertake pioneering work of a more informal kind. 
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2. The chief practical problem will be to secure adequate super- 
vision and co-ordination of the classes and discussion groups through- 
out the country, and it is proposed to meet this problem by the appoint- 
ment of a full-time organizing tutor. A report on the Aberdeen scheme 
is being laid before the Aberdeen Adult Education Committee, which 
includes representatives of the University of Aberdeen, the Aberdeen 
Town Council Education Committee, County of Aberdeen Education 
Committee, the County of Kincardine Education Committee, and the 
W.E.A. 

Throughout all this work the vital factor will be the unit of the 
local group undertaking voluntary responsibility for the promotion 
of all these educational and cultural activities. This factor is the essen- 
tial contribution made by the W.E.A. to adult education. The vigour 
and enthusiasm of the groups and branches throughout the district 
are the guarantee that the present scheme is building the firm founda- 
tions of a permanent structure of adult education, a structure, more- 
over, which will be a model for the rest of Scotland. 

One aspect of the work of these Newbattle Abbey tutors is particu- 
larly interesting: through the British Institute of Adult Education, 
Charles Kemp has been charged with the responsibility for organizing 
a travelling Exhibition of painting on the lines of the British Institute’s 
Art for the People Scheme. Miss Sheila Mackay, Tutor in Literature and 
»Drama at Newbattle Abbey College, has been made responsible, under 
the Scottish Community Drama Association, for stimulating and link- 
ing-up dramatic groups throughout the district. 

These varied activities of the Newbattle Tutors are an exhilarating 
example of experimental work in war-time. One thing is already clear: 
that these pioneer efforts are going to leave their mark on adult 
education in a country which has not hitherto been well-provided in 
this respect. We hope in later issues of ADULT EDUCATION to record the 
further progress of the Scheme. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


HE Council of the Institute has decided to plan 

an Annual Conference—from September 13th 
to 15th—for 1940. The Institute’s tradition of hold- 
ing its Conference at Oxford and Cambridge will 
this year be broken, owing to the difficulty of 
securing a guarantee from any Oxford or Cambridge 
Colleges that their premises will be available to us 
next September. 

For this reason the Conference will be held in 
London, and members of the Conference will be 
asked to make their own arrangements for 
accommodation. 


The provisional title of the Conference will be 
EDUCATING PUBLIC OPINION and the themes 
of its five separate sessions will be: 


1 The Power of Public Opinion. 

2 The Preparation of Youth for ‘Public 
Opinion’. 

3 Floodlight on Democracy. 

4 Post-War Policies in Adult Educatioh. 

5 Education and a New World Order. 


Shortly after Easter a Provisional Programme of 
the Conference will be issued to all members of the 
Institute and to all educational bodies. 
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Reviews 


KNOWLEDGE AND CHARACTER by Maxwell Garnett (Cambridge University 
Press) 18s. net. 


THIS is a shorter and simpler version of Dr. Garnett’s Education and World 
Citizenship, published in 1921. Even so, it is a long and elaborate book; the 
argument is close and well-sustained; and it is supported and illustrated by a 
wealth of quotations. It is intended to prove that the aim of education should 
be ‘to integrate the character of every man and woman; to develop in each 
person a single wide interest that shall fit him for some particular walk in 
life, and for realizing his own best self in this way of serving God’. 

That aim will be generally accepted, though there may be differences of 
opinion about its wording and its interpretation. What is new is the reason- 
ing on which Dr. Garnett bases it. Briefly, he attempts to build up his case 
on a neurological foundation. Frankly accepting a dualism of sou! and body, 
he chooses the interactionist way out of the impasse into which Descartes 
landed philosophy. Yet in practice he writes again and again in a manner that 
seems far more like parallelism. Three examples will serve to illustrate this 
point, the words in (my) italics apparently expressing concomitance rather 
than causal relation: indeed, they read very much like tautology. ‘The more 
fully developed a person’s self-regarding sentiment is, the more effective his 
act of Will is likely to be. Other things being equal, the man whose neurography 
is most systematically linked up with the neurogram of his self-regarding senti- 
ment will seem to have the strongest Will’ (p. 124). ‘Disputes between two or 
More people are often due to ignorance: to the imperfect correspondence of their 
neurographies with the realm of facts and therefore with one another’ (p. 228). 
‘Even when repeated efforts of Will have brought back a wandering attention 
over and over again, there may still be not enough excitement in the active 
neurograms to pass the neighbouring synapses. The stream of thought then 
dries up.’ (p. 259). 

There is no doubt that in behaviour at the reflex and instinctive levels, 
and in habits that have become automatic, the neural element is plain, and 
that it provides an explanation. Ultimately, too, far more of human behaviour 
may be similarly explained as cerebral physiology progresses: the work, e.g., 
of Lashley, Adrian, and Berger points in that direction. But in the present 
state of knowledge it is hard to see that neuzvlogy offers the slightest 
help to the understanding of the thought processes. (Incidentally, it may be 
remarked, endocrinology provides more obvious evidence of the influence 
of body on soul.) For, even if we believe, with Dr. Garnett, in duality, we 
can be aware of, and affect consciously, only the ‘soul’ element: which of us 
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by taking thought can influence nerve process? To put it crudely, and to 
give a pedagogical example, one can tell a boy that he must learn his principal 
parts in Latin, or establish some habit; but it is useless to bid him break down 
the resistance at certain synapses. And, talking of synapses, is it not true that 
they now occupy a less important part in neurology than in McDougall’s 
view (which is adopted by Dr. Garnett)? The old telephone exchange 
simile was never able to explain all the facts, and I gather that it has been 
superseded by the theory of the ‘central excitatory state’. That, however, is a 
minor point. What is important is that (in my opinion at least) no explana- 
tion in terms of nerves will help us at all in education. And in psychology 
one is perfectly justified in selecting the theory that is serviceable for the 
purpose in view. In passing, that does not mean accepting (as apparently 
Dr. Garnett does on p. 195) pragmatism as a theory of truth: where that 
leads Dr. Goebbels has shown the world. 

According to Dr. Garnett, the soul affects behaviour by concentrating 
attention, and so adding to the nervous excitement required at any moment 
—and particularly whenever cc Jict arises. (The frequent failure of the 
Will to resolve conflicts, and indeed the whole psychology of the un- 
conscious, is ignored: significantly the index contains 50 to 60 references to 
William James and McDougall, but only 3 to Freud and 2 to Jung.) This 
power of the soul he identifies with Will. Further, since Will is found 
wherever attention is paid, it is a ‘common factor’ in all acts of attention. 
This leads Dr. Garnett on to discussion of mental factors, on which he is so 
distinguished an authority. It is certainly surprising to find him, if not 
identifying g, the general intellective factor, with Will, at any rate suggesting 
a close connection between them. But it is even more startling when Faith 
turns out to be Will. ‘Without an effort of Will there can be no faith’ (p. 
280). Apparently ‘there lives more g in simple faith’ etc., and we may re- 
interpret Socrates as holding that faith is knowledge. How hardly shall they 
that have a low I.Q. enter the kingdom of heaven! 

In addition to g, Dr. Garnett discusses a number of specific factors, 
v, w, K, F, c, z. Admittedly they are not yet fully established; but even if 
they were, they would be dangerous as tending to lead us back to an atom- 
istic psychology. Once you label aspects of behaviour for convenience of 
working, the natural human failing of hypostatization inevitably crops up; 
people come to think of the names as standing for distinct entities. We 
have got rid of faculties only to introduce instincts, sentiments, engrams, 
neurograms, and a family of single letters. A modern psychologist would 
have written the familiar poster as ‘your c, your ¢1, your r, will bring us »’. 
In a final chapter on the Practice of Education Dr. Garnett deals in a 
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sensible and straightforward way with problems of curriculum and adminis- 
tration. It is noticeable that neurograms no longer occur; but out of his 
previous discussion Dr. Garnett preserves the ideal of a single wide interest 
—which ‘consists of a dominant centre, an intermediate zone of definite 
knowledge and skill, and a fringe of comparatively unorganized experience’. 
This section of the book is admirable; and its arguments are fortified by 
comparison with the Spens Report. That Report is likewise compared and 
contrasted with two earlier documents, one published by the Federal Council 
of Lancashire and Cheshire Teachers’ Associations in 1919, the other the 
‘Teachers’ Declaration’ of 1927. There is a veiled suggestion that the Con- 
sultative Committee borrowed their recommendations from these Reports; 
and no doubt they found them helpful. But, if the his-orical origins of the 
Hadow and Spens Reports are under consideration, mention should have 
been made of earlier thinkers (¢.g., the Bryce Commission, and even Matthew 
Arnold), and, above all, of Sir Percy Nunn, whose influence is unmistakable 
(and acknowledged) in them all. 

F. A. CAVENAGH 


OUR OWN AFFAIRS by Kathleen Gibberd (Dent) 4s. 6d. 
BETWEEN THE LINES by Denys Thompson (Muller) 3s. 6d. 
DEMOCRACY is a topic which (like the work of ‘classic’ authors) has suffered 
from being more talked about than studied; but here are two books which a 
beginner might well use to appreciate both the outward form of the in- 
stitutions which embody his democratic freedom and the methods by which 
the propagandist stirs him up to fight for their preservation. 

Kathleen Gibberd claims that her book is ‘about our democracy in prac- 
tice,’ and although he will remain ignorant of the moss gathering bearings 
and worn check keys inside much of our democratic machinery, the reader 
of Our Own Affairs will learn, among other things, the processes by which a 
Bill is huddled through Parliament to become law. He will feel more at home 
among newspaper accounts of litigation; he will be able to read more in- 
telligently of banking and of the manipulations of stockbrokers. He will 
know something of the B.B.C. and of the ownership of British and French 
newspapers. So far does the book do justice to its sub-title—‘A guide to the 
Intelligent Reading of the newspaper’—so far does it provide for the 
ordinary reader a background of information with which to leaven his daily 
news. 

The writer’s attitude towards her material is objective, her point of view 
is liberal and her style is clear, though there are pompous patches (the 
opening of Chapter IX for example). The book may owe its fresliness to the 
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fact that it was written ‘very little from other books.’ Perhaps to this same 
circumstance may be traced certain errors. For example: all trade unions are 
not represented in the T.U.C. as is stated they are at page 125; (the position of 
unions such as the Union of Post Office Workers should be made clear parti- 
cularly in a work describing our democracy). It is true (page 23) that the 
royalist and fascist Action Frangaise was placed on the Papal Index, but it was 
restored to favour in 1939. 

In Between the Lines Mr. Thompson is also engaged to tell us ‘How to 
read a Newspaper,’ but his aim is not to inform us about institutions so 
much as to arm us against the propagandist who seeks to wring our withers— 
about democracy or freedom, or anything else—for his own purposes. 
After a concise statement of evidence, drawn from the last war, of the power 
of the newspaper over the public mind, Mr. Thompson tries ‘to use the 
surface texture of reading matter as an index to the mind behind it’ and 
suggests ‘that by an awareness of what words are doing we can inoculate 
ourselves against propaganda.’ The book is a set of examples with an 
analytical commentary based on the text just quoted. The author anatomises 
passages dealing with the same event (the fall of Irun, for example) but 
taken from different papers—Right and Left—and shows how political 
bias distorts news; how emotion and irrational beliefs are stimulated; how 
the reader’s ‘unreason’ is exploited. 

The work is well planned, though in some places the typography does 
not make it easy to unravel example and commentary on a first reading. As 
one would expect in a teaching book, the style is supple, though occasionally 
the prose reads like full notes rather than as a developing argument. There 
is some rich material in a ‘Case Book’ at the end of the volume and the 
reader is encouraged to use these examples to test his increased resistance to 
the wily propagandist. 

Miss Gibberd’s book should find a place in the libraries of Womens’ Insti- 
tutes and in classes and groups organised by R.C.C.s. Mr. Thompson’s 
strongly felt tract for the times will be a welcome addition to the bookboxes 
of W.E.A. groups studying propaganda, the making of public opinion or 
‘thinking to some purpose.’ H. EDMUND POOLE 


THE MARCH OF LITERATURE: FROM CONFUCIUS TO MODERN TIMES by Ford 
Madox Ford, D.Litt. (George Allen & Unwin) 16s. 

WHat an odd book this is! Too short for a work of reference; too long for 

an essay; too exacting for a popular ‘outline’: 

‘It is obvious that one will hardly be a proper man unless one is ac- 
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quainted with the frame of mind of, say, the Old Testament, or, let us 

add, Plutarch’s Lives or the Morte d’Arthur.’ 
but too diffuse to be a standard history. Not detailed or disciplined enough to 
be a great piece of scholarship and yet so evidently written by a great scholar. 
And what man who has no examination hanging over his head will want to 
sit down and read a history of literature from Confucius to the present day? 

An Appendix gives a lengthy list of books which must be read to give a 
real knowledge of nineteenth and twentieth century literature. Some 140 
odd are asterisked as ‘indispensable to read in order to grasp the main literary 
currents of this era’. At one book a week, no bad average if you have other 
things to do, this first step will take close on three years. You will then have 
covered only one sixteenth of the twenty-four centuries of Ford Madox 
Ford’s giant survey to say nothing of mastering the necessary languages. 
Look forward then to some fifty years of preparation if you are to get as 
much as a nodding acquaintance with the literature Ford Madox Ford knows 
intimately as a friend. 

Yet if this book provides no escalator to Parnassus it is not nearly as 
depressing as these calculations suggest. Indeed it is one of the most enter- 
taining books this reviewer has read for a very long time. It best repays dip- 
ping into, treating as an anthology in which the notes far outnumber the 
extracts. The author quotes well (although he says it is his practice to turn to 
page 9o and just read on till he gets to a bit that will do) and everything he 
quotes he illuminates. The immense learning of the book is hardly noticed 
by the reader delighted with the wit, the understanding, and the markedly 
individual (indeed often rebellious) force of criticism brought to each page. 

What Ford Madox Ford has to say gives great pleasure for its own sake, 
and, what he would probably have thought more important (he died last 
year), it drives the reader at once to the library to get without delay books he 
would never otherwise have thought of reading. Two greater compliments 
it would be hard to pay to a teacher of literature. 

N. G. LUKER 


GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNED: A History of Political Ideas and Political 

Practice by R. H. S. Crossman Cheap edition 5s. (Christophers, London) 
THE impact of the war which is still in its early stages, has already shattered 
many an ideology. As a result, much of the text book-knowledge presented 
in recent years to general anc adult students has been invalidated. Bol- 
shevism, Fascism and Nazism h > ~.ved at new phases—a misfortune 
iv. . “hose to whom these doctr. s were a religion and by whom their 
leaders were deified. Mr. Crossman, 1 his last two chapters, ‘Socialism and 
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the Russian Revolution’ and ‘The Fascist Revolutions,’ as indicated in the 
subtitle of his book, has given not only ‘political ideas’ but also actual 
‘political practice.’ One of the subsections, “The Technique of Power’ which 
demonstrates the similarity of the ‘methods’ of the three ‘isms,’ and another 
subsection on ‘The Totalitarian State,’ see things through the eyes of a 
philosopher and historian. These are both fascinating chapters. Behind them 
there lies a greater problem, namely, the hatching out of the new Socialism. 
It is now nearly sixty years since Marx died. How different present con- 
ditions are from those upon which the Marxian philosophy was based! How 
could the Marxists who acquired power in Russia and Germany during 1916 
and 1918 make Marx’s doctrine practicable? Marx, as Mr. Crossman 
asserts, ‘was a fervent believer in liberal ideals, and conceived of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as a brief (!) transition stage on the way to 
international classless society, when the state would wither away’. (p. 285). 
Marx has handed down no recipes for ‘political practice’. This ‘brief transi- 
tion’ has proved to be one of the greatest delusions in world history. A new 
Marx is needed, in order to create a humane Socialism which is itself 
‘political practice’ proper, a practice imbued with the spirit of democracy. 
Mr. Crossman has enlarged upon this point. Marx visualized as the ‘ultimate 
goal’ a Society in which the freedom of the individual is the condition of the 
freedom of all. I may express the hope that Mr. Crossman, who at his early 
age has managed to compress nearly 1,000 years of State philosophy into 
his book with the wisdom of maturity, and with forceful judgment, may 
share in the creation of such a new Marxism, for which his courage and 
imagination make him well fitted. Some chapters, such as those on Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Napoleon and Marx, are little masterpieces in the concise presenta- 
tion of the material. The book will greatly enrich adult education which, 
sit venia verbo, frequently makes only an automaton of the adult pupil, who 
often acquires nothing but a number of the catch-phrases of obsolete party 
ideology. 

F. W. BROOKS 


THE FRIENDS OF GRIFFITH JONES by W. Moses Williams (Honourable Society 
of Cymmrodorion) 125. 6d. 

THE name of Griffith Jones appears in every account of adult education— 

and rightly, for he has had an enduring influence on the Sunday Schools, 

and the preservation of the language, of Wales. Yet neither education nor 

the Welsh language was his main interest. His concern was the salvation of 

souls, and to that end literacy and Welsh were subservient. Hence Professor 
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Williams has turned his attention to the religious affiliations of Griffith 
Jones, examining his connection with Wesley and Whitefield, and with the 
eighteen benefactors in England and Wales who acted as collectors of funds 
for the Welsh Circulating Schools. This has proved a fruitful line of inquiry; 
for it is doubtful whether anything further can ever be added to the some- 
what meagre records of Griffith Jones himself. Professor Williams has, 
however, made one interesting find, an anonymous Letter to the Reverend 
Mr. George Whitefield (1750). In this pamphlet Griffith Jones is accused 
of having instigated Whitefield to become an itinerant preacher: ‘it is 
manifest . . . that it was a Welsh clergyman put the windmill into your 
head, and sent you a-Don Quixoting up and down the world, in search of 
somebody to beat out your brains, that you might fill up the measure of one 
Griffith Jones of Landowror’s sufferings for the cause of Christ.’ Since 
Griffith Jones was an ardent churchman, he must have been horrified at the 
charge of being the originator of Methodism; yet, as Prof. Williams remarks, 
the truth of the accusation is less important than the fact that it was ‘made 
and believed in many quarters’. In any case, it is clear that he was brought 
into touch with the English Methodists by his patron (and brother-in-law) 
Sir John Philipps, who encouraged the Holy Club at Oxford and financed 
Whitefield, and who introduced him to Sir John Thorold, the staunchest 
supporter of the Circulating Schools. 

It was through Sir John Philipps, moreover, that the work of Griffith 
Jones became known to other influential Englishmen, and in particular 
to three Fellows of the Royal Society, Stephen Hales, Sir James Stonhouse, 
apd David Hartley. Of these Hartley’s name at least is familiar to modern 
readers, since, by a strange paradox, he not only supported this evangelical 
movement in Wales, but also, through his influence on James Mill, provided 
a psychology for the Utilitarians. Nor need one feel any surprise at such 
interests in fellows of a Society which numbered amongst its early concerns 
the conversion of the North American Indians; and even in the eighteenth 
century the view still held that ‘the end of learning is, to repair the ruins of 
our first parents by regaining to know God aright’. But, sad to say, none of 
these pious savants (as Prof. Williams shows) remembered the Welsh 
schools in his will! 

As an interesting cross-section of eighteenth century religious life, in 
England and Wales, this book is of real value. 

F. A. CAVENAGH 
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“FOR” and “BY” 


F” the last five years the Institute has run with 
great success its Art for the People Scheme: the 
essence of which is to provide good Exhibitions of 
Original Pictures in the smaller towns of England. 
As a rule its Exhibitions do not begin until the 
Spring, but this year the Council decided to speed 
up arrangements with the result that two such 
Exhibitions have already been held—one in London 
and one in Leytonstone. With a grant from the 
Pilgrim Trust it is hoped to multiply the scope of 
this Scheme by ten. Reports on the progress of 
Art for the People will appear in the next number of 
the journal. 


The success of this scheme has suggested the 
addition of a novel kind of Exhibition called 
Art BY the People. This is a collection of 100 
drawings, watercolours and paintings done by men 
and women who are for the most part members of 
groups in L.C.C. Evening Institutes, Educational 
Settlements, W.E.A. classes, Unemployed Clubs 
and so on. This Exhibition was opened by the 
President of the Board of Education in London on 
March 14th and it is now available for circulation 
to provincial towns. Applications for this Exhibi- 
tion should be made to the Secretary, British 
Institute of Adult Education, 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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Hillcroft College Correspondence Courses 


TEMPORARY closure of Hillcroft College at the beginning © 

of the war stimulated it to make a new effort in the sphere of — 
adult education, namely the provision of correspondence courses, — 
The new Hillcroft courses are designed as (1) a preparation for a year | 
or two of full-time residential education, and (2) as an adjunct to 
ordinary oral classes. They are envisaged as substitutes only for those | 
who cannot, for one reason or another, attend classes and lectures. © 
Such people may often have quite good opportunities of improving — 
their education by the more informal kinds of human intercourse, _ 
provided they are in correspondence with someone who can direct | 
their reading and criticize their work in a constructive way. And after 
all, as a means of communicating knowledge and stimulus, and of — 
directing the student’s work, teaching by correspondence need not | 
necessarily be inferior to the lecture, which is, indeed, frequently — 
over-rated as an instrument of education. 

The correspondence course may be commended not only to those 
who cannot attend classes, for example housewives, nurses, country 
dwellers, but, for certain advantages, to all seekers after knowledge 
and wisdom. One may begin when one likes in such a course, and one 
need not leave one’s own fireside to do it. If such advantages appeal 
to the lazy elements in us, there are advantages of the other kind. The 
student who is at a distance from his tutor may get a discipline in 
thoughtfulness and accuracy of expression which is an important 
element in true education, for he cannot fall back on gesture or per- 
sonal explanation to make clear what he means. Wooily thinking can 
more easily go unchecked in the quick thrust and parry of the (some- 
times rather heated) argument in class rooms, than in the considered 
exchange of thoughts between tutor and student by post. Nor need 
teaching by post be cold and impersonal; it can be a friendly discussion 
with someone well qualified to speak of the subject in hand. Such a 
correspondence can be a great source of enjoyment to those who like 
writing letters, and a great help to those who find getting their 
thoughts on paper a difficult task. 

Anyone interested should apply to Hillcroft College, whose war- 
time address is The Beeches, Selly Oak Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 
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